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ROBERT WHATLEY. 
(See ante, pp. 221, 242.) 


Tue “Case” appeared under the title, ‘A 
Short History of a Ten Years Negociation, 
between a Prime Minister and a Private 
Gentleman,’* and reached a second edition 
(‘Three Letters,’ pp. [v], 14 note, ‘ Judg- 
ment Signed,’ p.36; ‘Letters and Applica- 
tions,’ p. [46]), but no thrones fell. Walpole 
retaliated in The Daily Gazetteer of Apr. 13 
with some scurrilous verses, the author 
of which—so the victim alleged, not 
without reason—weas ‘“‘a noble Lord then 
{in 1738] V—ce Ch——n of the Court, 


* The title-page is dated 1737 but that of 
“Letters and Applications’ (cf. infra) proves 
_ the issue to the public took place in March, 


| and now [in 1742] L—d Pr—y S—1 of 


the Kingdom” (‘A Letter to the L. 
and p. [54], @.e., Lord Hervey.* To 
this Whatley appears to have replied in the 
form of a “Criticism on the Right Honour- 
able Verses addressed to the Rev. Mr. Wh. 
in The Daily Gazetteer,yApril 13, 1738” 
(‘Judgment Signed,’ p. 3 note, ‘A Letter 
to the L. and C.,’ p. 39). Just after the 
‘Short History’ had appeared, he pub- 
lished a@ selection of piéces justificatives :— 

‘Letters and Applications Relating to The 
Short History....That Passed from the Time of 
its being printed,(and in the Minister’s Hands), 
ct — 1737, to the publishing of it in March 
and at some date after Mar. 26, 1739t :— 

‘Three Letters. The First, to the Right 
Honourable Sir Robert Walpole, in December 
1727. Six Months after the late King’s Decease. 
With his Answer. The Second, to the Lord 
Chancellgr King of his Lordship’s Character, as 
it stood in January 1727-8. The Third, to his 
Lordship, on the Author’s Design of taking Orders, 
in September 1728.’ 

But, notwithstanding the three blasts of the 
trumpet, Jericho still stood, and Whatley 
went home. 

Not, however, to wring his hands but to 
prepare a third assault. The year 1740 saw 
the matter again brought before the public 
notice by ‘Judgment Signed in the Cause 
Between the Right Honourable Sir Robert 
Walpole, and Mr. Whatley.....’ This pam- 
phlet, couched in the form of a letter to the 
Prime Minister§ dated Apr. 8 of this year, 
marks a stage forward in the dispute—if one 
may describe as a dispute the action of an 
angry tide beating on an impassive break- 
water. Reciting his grievances, Walpole’s 
reasons for evasion|| and the objects for 
which he was contending,{ the writer brings 


* Whatley gives references elsewhere to The 
Daily Gazetteer of Nov. 23, 1739, and July 15, 
1741, and also to the “‘ Hyp-Doctor,’”? No. 383 
(‘ Letters and Applications,’ p. viii, ‘Judgment 
Signed,’ p. 20. note.) 

t+ It was out of print by the date of the publica- 
tion (1739) of ‘ Three Letters ’ (op. cit., p. ii). 

+ The date of the dedication. 

§ Whose position the writer stigmatizes as 
** this unknown Office ”’ (op. cit., p. 33). 

|| The incapacity of the recipient (op. cit., 
p. 12) and King’s cancellation of the obligation 
(op. cit., pp. 6, 11). 

{| Not preferment but the balance of £300 per 
annum less the sums paid on account from 
Christmas 1725, and, in addition, compensation 
for ‘‘ the inconceivable Damages I have sustained 
of your not making, at that time, the like Pro- 
vision [i.e., the equivalent of Spicer’s] for me....” 
(op. cit., p. 21). 
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forth the threat that he will exercise his 
right of petitioning the Crown (op. cit., 
pp. 27-28: cf. ‘A Letter to the L. and C.,’ 


‘ By March, 1741, he was lodging in Berry 
Street, St. James (‘A Letter,’ p. 5). His 
Petition to the King he printed, forwarded 
under a covering letter to Lord Wilmington, 
the President, and the other members of the 
Privy Council,* and circulated among the 
members of Parliament. His attitude may 
be epitomised in the following quotation :— 

“T thought it a Duty I owed to God, as well 

as to Myself to assert my Right to an Original 
Fortune (the Purchase of no _ inconsiderable 
private Inheritance laid out in the best of Educa- 
tions under the greatest Patronage) (‘ A Letter 
to the L. & C.,’ p. 51).” 
The petition does not, however, appear to 
be preserved among the Privy Council 
papers now housed in the Public Record 
Office, and we may perhaps conclude that 
Whatley’s action was designed merely in 
terrorem, reliance being placed on _ the 
minister’s waning power and the moral 
effect of publicity, while it is possible that 
he may have thought it advisable to renew 
his attack and agree to a withdrawal on 
terms. Whatever the reason, publicity was 
made more public by the issue—early in 
1742}—of his— 

‘A Letter to the Lords and Commons.... 

Containing, A State of the Cause between the 
Right Honourable Sir Robert Walpole and Mr 
Whatley, As It now lies at Issue in the Hands 
of the ....Privy Council, by Mr Whatley’s 
most bumble Appeal to his Majesty, in the Cause 
between Them.’ 
This comprised—among other matter—a 
letter to Walpole of Mar. 21, 1741, the letter 
to Wilmington, the appeal, and Whatley’s 
affidavit of Apr. 23—made before Spicer, 
now a Master in Chancery !—“ occasioned 
by his Appeal to his Majesty ” (op. cit., 
p. 31). The more Christian duties were 
meanwhile not neglected : on Oct. 2 he was 
at Caistor at the visitation of the Arch- 
deacon of Lincoln, and published in con- 
sequence :— 

‘A Presentment Made to the Reverend Dr. 
George Reynolds Archdeacon of Lincoln at his 
Visitation held at Caister October the 2d. 1741; 
by the Reverend Mr. Whatley, Rector of Toft 
near Lincoln and Prebendary of York.’? 


* The text of both is printed on pp. 7-25 of 
* A Letter to the L. & C.’ Neither is there dated. 

+ It is dated from Berry Street, the 9th of 
January, 1743, 

t+ ‘Lincoln : Printed for William Wood Printer 
and Bookseller, 1741.” . 


This admirably timed reminder of the 
zealous parochus, like to be lost in the 
draggled frequenter of 
formed a neat pamphlet of four pages, just 
the size, the unkind critic might remark, 
to slip into a letter to a profitable recipient— 
to which circumstance (the British Museum 
copy forms an enclosure with Whatley’s 
letter to Hardwicke of Nov. 8, 1741, Add. 
MSS. 35,586, folio 410), we appear to owe- 
its preservation. 

Henceforward, for lack of a connected 
account, we are constrained to rely on 
letters by the claimant which have been 
preserved among the manuscripts of the 
British Museum. It was in 1742 that he 
first approached Lord Hardwicke to take 
up his case* (Whatley to Hardwicke,. 
May 1, 1748, B.M., Add. MSS. 35,587, 
folio 128), and a year later he was still in 
town, ‘humbly waiting the Decision of my 
Cause ” (tbidem), but his suggestion that the 
bestowal on him of a vacant canonry of 
Westminster would ‘‘make me easy ”’ had 
not been taken up. Of the rest of the year 
1743 we know naught save that he wrote— 
but did not then publish—‘ Self-Entertain- 
ment ; Or, Day-Thoughts. Being a Collec- 
tion Of Six Months Occasional Reflections, 
Set Down As they occurr’d to the Writer’s 
Mind,’ the title of which was obviously 
inspired by the recent triumph of his friend 
Young (op. cit., p. ii). He also attended the 
festival of the Sons of the Clergy (op. cit., 
p- 5). Cc. 8. B. Buckianp. 


(To be concluded.) 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE 
ARCHIVES. 


(See ante, pp. 23, 45, 66, 83, 124, 146, 181,. 
223, 241.) 


THe PLAGUE IN STRATFORD. 


The child William Shakespeare had more- 
to fear from the Plague than from fairies. 
This terrible sickness came from Havre, and 
was probably brought by the Earl of 
Warwick’s soldiers into the Midlands. It 
broke out in Leicester in June, 1564, where 
it was promptly isolated. An act of the- 
Council there on June 30 forbade those 
“visited” to go abroad within a space of 
two months after a death in their house 


* Perhaps on Walpole’s fall, which must have - 


made the contest a little unreal. 
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under a penalty of 51. The same summer 
the epidemic raged in Coventry. Hic in- 
cepit pestis are the words written by John 
Bretchgirdle against the entry in his register 
of the burial on July 11 of Oliver Gunn, 
apprentice to Thomas Gethen alias Deege 
a weaver in the High Street of Stratford. 
. Gethen was doubtless a foreigner, probably 
a refugee from Flanders. His alias Deege 
was pronounced with a hard g and the final 
eas a. He took a dagger (Dutch: degen), 
with play upon his name, for his sign- 
manual. He lived in the house next kut one 
to Ely Street which is now (restored) the 
Garrick Inn. His wife Joanna, who may 
have nursed the boy and was the second 
victim, was buried on July 20. From 
Jan. 1 to July 20 there had been 22 burials. 
From July 20 to the 3lst there were 16. 
In August there were 35, in September 84, 
in October 58, in November 26 and in 
December 18. Households perished, mostly 
of the poorer folk, but some well-to-do 
families suffered lamentably. William Per- 
rott a brewer in Church Street, brother of 
Alderman Robert Perrott, was buried on 
July 24. Two daughters were buried on 
the 30th, his wife on the 3lst, a third 
daughter on Aug. 14, a fourth daughter on 
Sept. 4, and a son on Sept. 10. Richard 
Ainge, baker in Middle Row, lost his wife, 
stepson and apprentice, John Lord the 
butcher bis son, daughter, apprentice, and 
maidservant. Christopher Smith the glover 
(whose wife gave such affront to the Town 
Clerk in the matter of the pig and gander) 
died with three daughters and a maid- 
servant. Roger Spearpoint died with his 
wife and two daughters, William Pinson 
with his wife and three daughters. The 
Town Clerk, Richard Symons, lost two sons 
and a daughter. Most of these were victims 
of July and August. The Court of Record 
suspended its sittings during August and 
September. The Borough Council met at 
least once in the Gild Garden—which John 
Shakespeare as acting-Chamberlain secured 
for their use, with its orchard and dovecote 
and old walnut-tree, seats and bowling- 
green. ‘‘ At the Hall holden in our Garden,”’ 
Tuns the minute of Aug. 30, ‘‘ money was 
paid towards the relief of the poor ”—the 
sufferers, that is, from the pestilence. John 
Shakespeare was present, so was William 
Smith the haberdasher. They were both 
assessed at a shilling. Richer men paid 
more, poorer men less. Master Bott of 


ew Place, who had been made an Alder- 
man as Squire Clopton’s agent after very 


brief, if any, service as a Principal Burgess, 
paid 4s., the Bailiff, George Whateley, 
3s. 4d., the Head Alderman, Roger Sadler, . 
2s. 8d., Alderman Smith, Adrian Quyny, 

John Wheeler and Robert Perrott, 2s. 6d., 
Alderman Rafe Cawdrey, Lewis ap Williams,. 
Richard Hill and Humfrey Plymley, 2s., 

Principal Burgesses William Brace and 

Thomas Dyer (Gilbert), 2s., Alderman Jef- 

freys and Principal Burgesses John Ichiver, . 
William Tyler and John Bell, 1s., Principal 

Burgesses John Taylor, John Lewis, John 

Sadler and Thomas Dickson alias Waterman,, 
8d., Alderman Robert Bratt, 6d., and 

Principal Burgess William Smith, corviser,. 
4d. The Town Clerk was not rated, and the 

minutes are not in his hand. That very day 

he buried a son and a daughter. Further 

levies were made at halls held on Sept. 6 

and 27 varying from 18d. to 4d. and 12d.- 
to 4d., John Shakespeare paying on each 

occasion 6d. At a fourth levy, made on 

Oct. 20, he paid 8d. The minutes of these: 
and subsequent meetings are in the hand- 

writing of Symons’s deputy. Symons did 

not return to his duties until Feb. 15, 1565. 

The old man was vexed by libel as well as 

bereavement. Young George Gilbert, dyer, 

brother of the Principal Burgess Thomas 

Gilbert, had the impudence to tell him, on 

Sept. 11, 1564, that his servant Annes. 
ought not to go abroad “ having a sickness 

sore running.”” The Town Clerk told him 

to mind his own business. Whereupon 

Gilbert ‘“‘ beknaved ”’ him, and later uttered 

these words to his wife :— : 

“‘Thy husband is an old knave, and a beggarly: 
knave, and doth owe more than he is worth unto: 
one man that I do know, besides all uther.”’ 

Again the old officer’s wrath was kindled. 

He and his wife were poor ; and it was only 

twelve days since they buried their son 

and daughter. He brought the matter inte 

the Court of Record, with Richard Court 

alias Smith (kinsman of the Steward) and 

James Hinton as his pledges, claiming: 
damages 20/. 

Save on the Ist and 7th there were burials : 
daily in September—five on the 10th and 
llth, nine on the 20th, four on the 22nd,. 
five on the 23rd, 24th and 27th. Alderman. 
Henry Biddle was buried with his house- 
keeper on the 11th. This month or later 
died four in the household of Maurice ap: 
Edwards and four in that of Griffin ap. 
Roberts, both Welshmen, five in the house- 
hold of Roger Bannister, tippler, six in that 
of Nichclas Langford, four in that of Richard 
Bradley, six in that of Roger Green, the- 


‘ 
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miller of Henley Street, perilously near the 
Shakespeares; four in the household of 
‘Robert Biilington, four in that of John 
‘Gorman, five in that of Richard Cotterell 
(of Shottery probably), five in that of 
Hamlet Hassall of Tiddington (his wife and 
all his children) ; six in that of Richard Yate, 
‘three in that of William Braithway, three 
in that of William Wilson (who lost a son 
also in March previous), two in that of 
“Thomas Mountford, the friend of the late 
Master Edward Alcock (including the girl 
Elizabeth to whom Alcock left household 
goods and a cow) ; three in the household of 
Richard Wagstafie, fuller, and two in that of 
his tenant, William Rogers, in Cl.urch Street ; 
five in that of Richard Wood (the entire 
‘family), and no less than eleven in the 
connected households of Humfrey, Edward 
and Thomas Holmes. The Swan Inn was 
-attacked in Middle Row (where ministers 
lodged who were called in to assist the Vicar). 
“Thomas Dickson alias Waterman buried two 
of his step-daughters—Alice Burbage on 
Nov. 9 and Joyce Burbage cn Dee. 8. 

John Bretchgirdle had a terrible time, 
and John Shakespeare’s hands as acting- 
‘Chamberlain were very full. The Vicar 
buried a sister, Cicely Bretchgirdle, on 
Mar. 14, 1564, shortly before the Plague 
-appeared. Rafe Hilton his curate lost 
three children in October and November. 
Bretchgirdle was over-worked, probably 
himself ill, and without a curate. John 
‘Shakespeare again and again paid for 
clerical assistance. His Account, presented 
late (probably because of the pestilence) on 
“Mar. 21, 1565, shows the following items :— 

“Paid to Master Vicar £1. 7. 0, paid for a 

riest’s board and his drinkings at the ‘Swan,’ 

ls 6d., paid to the preacher £2. 10. 0, paid to the 
same preacher £1, paid to Master Vicar 6s. 8d., 
paid te Thomas Waterman [alias Dickson, of the 
Swan] £2. 13. 4.’ 

Perhaps through the clergy who stayed at 
‘the Swan, by people who sought their 
services or charity, the plague seized upon 
the family there. in November. Other 
entries in John Shakespeare’s Account are 
to be noted :— 

‘** Received of Master Smith £2. 10. 0, more of 
Master Smith £2. 10 0, more of Master Smith 
£2. 10. 0; received of Master Walford £4. . 0, 
of Master Walford for Wilmecote [tithe] £1. 6. 8.” 
‘This was tithe money, which the energetic 
Chamberlain was properly getting into his 
hends. Master Smith, the Alderman, farmer 


of the College tithes, buried his sister- 
in-law in the Plague time, on Sept. 3, 


Mistress Elizabeth Watson, sister to John 
Watson, the future Bishop of Winchester, 
pow Master of the Holy Cross. Her decéase, 
apparently, was not due to the pestilence, 
for the Smith household was a large one 
and no other member died. 

At election time in September, when the 

Plague was at its height there was difficulty, 
as we may understand, in getting a Bailiff, 
Nominations were made on the 6th—John 
Wheeler for Bailiff, Lewis ap Williams for 
Head Alderman, William Smith, haber- 
dasher, and William Tyler for Chambertlains. 
John Shakespeare, to his great credit, again 
undertook the duties, which were strenuous 
and perilous, of the Chamberlainship. John 
Wheeler felt unequal to the position of 
chief officer and magistrate of the borough 
at that time and declined to serve. His 
name, nevertheless, was sent to the Earl of 
Warwick and was by him approved. On 
Wednesday, Sept. 27, a@ resolution was 
passed by the Chamber that :— 
*“‘forsomuch as John Wheeler, one of the Alder- 
men of the Borough, is orderly elected, and by 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Warwick 
pricked to be Bailiff, he shall personally appear 
in the Common Hall upon Friday next ensuing 
being the 29th of this present September by 9 of 
the clock the same morning there to confer 
and consider with the rest of the Masters and 
Brethren of the said Borough upon such matters 
as be meet for the service of the Queen’s Majesty 
and the commonwealth of the said Borough 
under the pain of £20; and further shall per- 
sonally appear at the same place upon Wednesday 
the 4th day of October by 9 of the clock in tne 
morning for the taking of his oath upon the Holy 
Evangelist under the pain of £10.” 

A most interesting list of signatures and 
marks was appended to the resolution in the 
minutes (not in Symons’ handwriting). Six 
wrote their names: Aldermen William 
Smith, Humfrey Plymley, William Bott, 
Richard Hill and Principal Burgesses Wil- 
liam Smith, haberdasher (William Shake- 
speare’s godfather, as we have supposed), 
and William Brace. The rest made their 
marks, George Whatcley (retiring Bailiff) an 
alpha A; Roger Sadler (retiring High Alder- 
man) @ cross; Adrian Quyny (though he 
could write), a sigma reversed (?); Rafe 
Cawdrey a standard (?),; Lewis ap Wil- 
liams, his churchgakle; John Shakespeare 
his compasses (the simple pair); Thomas 
Dickson alias Weterman an omega (?); 
John Lewis a_ small circle; William 
Tyler a nautilus or creature with ten- 
ticles(?); John Tayler (a what ?); and 
John Bell, John Sadler and Thomas 
Dyer (Gilbert) a cross. John Wheeler duly 
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appeared on Sept. 29, and pleaded with such 
success that he was let off with a fine of £10, 
on the understanding that he served as 
Bailiff the year after (1565-6). Richard 
Hill, good Richard Hill, whose honesty and 
virtue are celebrated’ on his monument in 
the parish church, a@ native of Stratford, a 
woollen-draper in Wood Street, stepped 
into the breach and was made Bailiff. 
That week, from Sept. 27 to Oct. 4, there 
were nineteen burials in the churchyard. 
Epear I. Fripr. 


(To be continued.) 


ALDEBURGH. 


EXTRACTS FROM CHAMBERLAINS’ 
ACCOUNT-BOOK. 


1625-1649. 
(See ante, p. 163, 224.) 


preparations against the ‘ Dun- 
kirkers.’’ A breach in the river wall causes 
great expense to the town—not only in costs 
to repair the breach—but in loss of pasture. 
This has taken place many times since 1625 ; 
about twenty years ago the marshes were 
entirely covered with water. 
16 PAYMENTS. 25 
1625—(continued). 


October. 
Itm to Francis for up 
ordnace 


3. 
Itm to Charles warne for trymnge one of the 
frames of the bells .. a -» 00 02 00 
4, 
Itm to Mathewe Goodinge for iron worke for 
the Cariages of the Ordinance and for his 
worke as appeares by his bill 04 08 04 
20. 
Itm for a stropp for the great Bell... 00 02 00 
Itm to John Daniell for mendinge of the 
pales postes in the neal yard and for 
stuff and nayles 00 11 00 
27. 
Itm for glasinge the towne howses .. 00 09 00 
November 1. 
Itm to the Smythe for mendinge the lock 
wherin the Commuyon Clothe yslaid 00 01 06 
Itm for mendinge a and halfe 
bushell re 00 00 08 
11. 
Itm to Thomas Cooke for 52 foote of grunsall 
for the howse where Robt. Gouldinge 
dwelleth and for John aiming stall 


at vit the foote ae 01 06 00 
Itm jor mendinge a dore and a stud in John 

Thompsons stable .. 00 01 00 
Itm for a soyle for a windowe where lionell 


Manclark dwelleth 00 01 00 


12. 
Item to John Daniell for mendinge the pales 
in the Churche yard and for stuff and 
nayles 00 04 97 
Itm ~ John Beales for worke about. the 
Towne howses as appeares by his_ bill 
dec. 3. 00 17 96 
Itm to Mr Shipman for Charges at wickhm 
Court as appears by his bill nov. 14 00 06 02° 


20. 
Itm more to him att yoxford charges 


December. 
Itm to preist for dawbinge the towne 
howses we ee 00 06 
Itm for 12 Choyse deales and 3 for the towne 
hall 00 15 08 


Itm to willm lawrence “for a bell Rope 00 05 00° 
Itm for sawinge of the deales 15 skarfs 
Itm for caryinge them to the towne hall 00 60 06° 
19. 
Itm to m Meene for Rent for the Feray 01 00 00 
20. 
Itm to Robt Beamond for nayles for the 
towne worke and for pap and candle 00 08 96: 
30. 
Itm for the lords rent of the 
Townes for ii yeares 1 00° 
Itm tor 3¢ of wood for the plomer may 1 pe = 00: 


Itm for Rossen to mixe w'' the tarre when 
the wheeles of the Cariages of the gunnes 


were staft 09 03 06. 
Itm to Mr" Topley for Clarks wage ‘for the 

yeare 1625. 02 00 00° 
Itm more to him for lactage tor the 6 

yeare .. 00 06 


CHARGES FOR MENDINGE THE BREACHE OF THE 
WALL IN THE MARSHE. 
In primis paid to Somars in of 
his worke .. 00 06 00° 
Itm for sawinge Spiles 00 03. O4 
Itm to Wolnaugh for caryinge two loads of 
spiles and tymber and one load of — 
to slawtinge .. 0 02 07 
Itm for labourers to work att the ‘wall in 
Marsbe «e 0 06 06 
Marche 12. 


Itm to labourers the 12 of Marche .. 00 10 06: 
Itm for caryinge of a load - Broome to 


slawtinge 0009 00 
Itm more to Tho : ‘ Somers « -. 00 06 00 
Itm to two men fo 3 daies worke .. 00 01 00 


jtm to young pownd for } daies worke 00 00 06: 
Ttm paid the 14 of Marche to Robt hae” 

and young bea 0 00 06. 
16 ot Marche to George the 


00 
ae a Thomas Cooke for 85 foote 4 of 
tymber att 74 the foot ca -- 01 12 04° 
Itm for 10 barrowes .. -- 00 10 00 
Itm for 15 foote of Ashe for spiles att ss by 
foote .. 0 10 00: 
Itm for 7 peetes. 00 02 06. 
Itm for a dayes worke for him and _ his 
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18. 
“Itm more to George the Skavellman mch 
the 18th 0 04 06 
-Itm the same day to Tho Somers 00 12 08 


-Itm the same day to young pownd .. 00 00 06 
.Itm the same day to George the Skavell- 
man .. os 03 00°09 
21. 
‘Itm to John Taylor for his mans worke 
mche 21 00 04 00 
Itm more for a daies work .. -. 00 00 06 
Itm to Thomas Somers for lendinge the 
sluce .. 00 01 00 
24, 
Itm to yaxleys svant for work 00 01 06 
_Itm for a shulve that was broken 00 00 08 
Itm for half a daies work .. -- 00 00 06 
Itm more for a daies work . - 00 01 00 
‘Itm for cuttinge heath in Sizewell 
Comon He 00 03 04 
Itm to Boothe for tendinge the sluce 00 06 00 


Itm to Wolnoughe for caryinge half a load of 


brome ye 00 00 04 
-Itm to M® hayward for ii loads and half of 

-Itm to him for a gune of bere 00 03 06 
:Itm for two cans and tapps . 00 00 07 


_Itm to Mathewe Goodinge tor 3 forks 00 00 06 
Itm for a payre of tynes for a fork .. 00 00 06 
.Itm to Thomas Somers for fynishing the 
breach 10 00 00 
-Itm paid to the widow Gildersleeves for the 
use of a lyter 00 09 00 


oe oe oe 


18 09 O04 


ARTHUR T. WINN. 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


Deatus.—The following notes may be 
found useful :— 

At Edinburgh, Dec. 30, 1788, Hon. Geo. 
~Cranstoun. 

At London, Dec. 28, 1788, Rev. John 
Logan. 

At Cork, Dec. 16, 1788, Mary Welsh, wife 
of John Anderson. 

At Tanfield, Jan. 3, 1789, Margaret Grant, 
widow of George Cowan, cabinet-maker in 
Edinburgh. 

At Campbeltown, Jan. 2, 1789, Ronald 
“Campbell. 

At Captaintown, Jan. 2, 1789, William 
McKinnell, merchant in Dumfries. 

At London, January, 1789, William 
Maude, Esq., Army agent in Downing Street. 

At London, January, 1789, William 


“Dawson, Esq., formerly a captain in the 
57th Regiment of Foot. 

At Alderston, Jan. 8, 1789, Alexander 
Orme. 

At Leith, Jan. 5, 1789, Isabel Mitchel, 
“widow of Capt. Robert Robb. 


At Edinburgh, Jan. 8, 1789, Anne Hay, 
wife of Alexander McDougal, surgeon in 
Edinburgh. 

At Spatt, East Lothian, Jan. 6, 1789, 
Rev. William Crombie, minister of Spott. 


(12/1 /y.) 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39 Carlisle Road, Hove. Sussex. 


LABRADOR Fancres.—In ‘A Labrador 
Doctor,’ Wilfred Thomason Grenfell, M.D., 
states (pp. 143, 144):— 


“There is a great belief in fairies on the coast. 
....-More than one had given currency if not 
credence to the belief that the reason why the 
bull’s-eye was so hard to hit in one of our running 
deer rifle matches was that we had previously 
charmed it. If a woman sees a hare without 
cutting out and keeping a portion of the dress she 
is then wearing, her child will be born with a hare 
lip. When stripping a person for examination 
I noticed that he removed from his neck what 
appeared to be a very large scapular....It was 
a haddock’s fin-bone—a charm against rheuma- 
tism. The peculiarity of the fin consists in the 
fact that the fish must be taken from the water 
and the fin cut out before the animal touches 
anything whatever, especially the boat. Any 
one who has seen a trawl landed knows how 
difficult a task this would be, with the jumping 
squirming fish to cope with.” 


The difficulty of getting the remedy is 
naturally a safeguard of its reputation. 
St. SwiTHIN. 


Piterims.—In the discussion on London 
street ‘“ grottoes ” (12 S. vii. 209, 237, 
238, 316) and in the earlier one on Eng- 
lish Pilgrimages with special reference 
to Santiago de Compostela (12 8. i. 275, 
396, 455: ii. 379) no one referred to Dante’s 
‘Vita Nucva,’ which contains this passage 
(I quote from Rossetti’s translation) :— 


“And I wrote this sonnet, which beginneth 
* Ye pilgrim folk.’ I made use of the word pilgrim 
for its general signification ; for ‘ pilgrim’ may 
be understood in two senses, one general, and one 
special. General, so far as any man may be called 
a pilgrim who leaveth the place of his birth ; 
whereas, more narrowly speaking, he only is 4 
pilgrim who goeth towards or frowards the House 
of St. James. For there are three separate 
denominations proper unto those who undertake 
journeys to the glory of God. They are called 
Palmers who go beyond the seas eastward, whence 
often they bring palm-branches. And Pilgrims, 
as I have said, are they who journey unto the holy 
House of Gallicia; seeing that no other apostle 
was buried so far from his birthplace as was the 
blessed Saint James. And there is a third sort 
who are called Romers ; in that they go whither 
those whom I have called pilgrims went: which 
is to say unto Rome.”’ 3 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT®. 
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Gounop’s Prano.—A Brixton musical 
instrument dealer, in the Coldharbour Lane, 
has lately had an interesting exhibit on 
view. According to the card in front 

“This unique Table Pianoforte was the original 
piano used by Gounod, the great composer, upon 
which he composed his world-famous operas, 
‘Faust,’ &c.”’ 

The maker of the instrument was “ Pape ”’ 
of “Paris & Londres.’ There is in ex- 
istence a lithograph print of the ‘“ Abbé 
Gounod ” (taken in the forties) standing by 
the side of a similar piano. The biography 
of the great composer in Grove’s ‘Dic- 
tionary of Music,’ states :— 

“It was at this period that he attended for 
‘two years a course of theology ; in 1846 he even 
became an out-pupil at the ‘Séminaire,’ and it 
‘was generally expected that he would take orders.’ 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

‘36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


HALF-SOVEREIGN : EarLty or Term. 
—In a deed of 1552 concerning sale of 
property at St. Sepulchre without Newgate 
payment was due “in good and lawfull 
ecurraunt golde of England that is to say 
in halfe Sufferans and Angell nobles.” 

W. BRADBROOK. 

Bletchley, Bucks. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


HERALDRY: Sv. AUGUSTINE’S ABBEY, 
Bristot.—All histories of Bristol Cathedral 
(one copying from another I suppose) assert 
that the arms of the See of Bristol, viz. : 
Sable, three ducal crowns in pale, or. are 
the same as those used by the previously 
existing Monastery of St. Augustine’s, but 
from a search made at Herald’s College it 
would appear that arms were never granted 
to the Abbey. ea 

When Henry VIII founded the Bristol 
Bishopric after the suppression of the Abbey 
‘and turned the Monastic Church into the 
present Cathedral Church it was dedicated 
to “the Holy and Individed Trinity,” and 
the arms of the See are recorded at Herald’s 
College charged with three crowns; Bishop 
G. F. Browne says, of the Trinity—“ celestial 
crowns,” ‘but are they not properly bla- 
toned as “open ducal coronets” (golden 


strawberry leaves)? If the above coat was 
not borne by the Abbey (whether granted 
or not) can anyone explain the appearance of 
this shield in the south-east window of the 
former chancel of Bristol Cathedral (now 
the Eastern Lady Chapel)? Much of the 
glass in this and near by windows dates 
from the early fourteenth century, and if 
any expert in old glasscan tell me that this 
particular shield is of an earlier date than 
the dissolution of the Monastery in 1539, then 
the statement that the Abbey and See arms 
are identical would be verified, though I 
should still desire to know why this shield 
was adopted by the Abbey as the arms were 
not the founder’s, nor borne by any bene- 
factor that I know of. I am aware that 
these windows underwent restoration in the 
middle of last century, but the ancient 
glass in all of them was most carefully re- 
tained. 

The Abbey had its own seal. Can anyone 
tell me what device it bore? If the “three 
ducal crowns,” then the point in question 
would, so far, be cleared up. 

TxHos. G. SIMMONDS. 

The Hill, Congresbury. 


CIpER AND RHEUMATISM.—Those who 
habitually drink cider are said never to 
suffer from rheumatism. Is there any 
reliable information on this matter ? 

ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


Guopist.—In the Danish 18th century 
weekly, Patrollen, a lady contributor, writing 
in the number of March 27, 1765, about 
coquetry in church, reproaches the members 
of the other sex with counting among them- 
selves ‘‘some animals which the English 
Spectator has very forcibly called by the 
name of Globists—at der iblant Deres Kién 
ereiogle Dyr, som den Engelske ‘ Spectator’ 
meget effertrykkelig har betegnet under det 
Navn af Globister”’ The word, if English 
as here implied, cannot of course in any way 
be identical with the only Globists the 
*‘N.E.D.” knows of, but would seem to be 
connected with ‘‘ globe” in the sense of 
‘“‘eye-ball.”” Can any of your readers give 
further information, and quote the passage 
from The Spectator where it occurs ? 

They may be interested to hear, and it 
may even conceivably lead them on to the 
right track, that the editor of The Patrol 
advises his fair correspondent to make her 
fiancé “ glare in his turn on those globists— 
at gloe igien paa disse Globistere’’—a new 
plural form whereby Globister is made into 
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a singular. Clearly, then, the editor, 
whether by a conscious joke or not, con- 
nected the word with the Danish at glo, 
anglice, ““ to glow” (‘N.E.D.,’ in voce?) in 
the now apparently exclusively dialectal 
sense of “to stare.” 

The substance of the present query is 
taken from a note by M[arius] K[ristensen] 
in the ‘ Danske Studier,’ Kébenhavn, 1907, 

. 140. H. LoGEMAN. 

University of Ghent, Belgium. 


Tuomas Brooks oF Batrx.—Can any of 
your readers tell me if Thomas Brooks, Esq., 
of Gay Street, parish of Walcot, Bath, who 
died there in 1838—vide Gentleman's Maga- 
zine—is buried there, and if there is a 
monument or tombstone to him in any of 
the Bath churches? He was eldest son of 
Robert Brooks of Kingham, Oxon; a free- 
man of the City of London ; and obtained a 
grant of arms from Herald’s College in 1786. 
For some time he lived in Chadlington, 
Oxon., which Manor he held in right of his 
second wife, Catherine, dau. of Windsor 
Sandys, Esq., of Miserden, Glos. and widow 
of William Bayntun, Esq., of Gray’s Inn 
and Chadlington. E. St. Joun Brooks. 

122 Beaufort Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 


Sreconp EArt or EXETER. 
—A note in the handwriting of Robert 
Beale (Yelverton MSS., 31,465) dealing 
with the year 1586 tells us that 

“The Bishop of Glasgow, the Scottish Q.’s Am- 
bassador in France, had written unto her how W. 
Cecill, son and heir to Sir Tho. Cecill, had been at 
Rome and reconciled.” 

Did he remain a Catholic ? His only son, 
William, born in 1590, who succeeded his 
mother in 1591 as Lord de Roos, died a 
Catholic at Naples without issue, June 27, 
1618, before his father’s accession to the 
Earldom. By the Bishop of Glasgow is 
meant James Beaton, Archhishop of Glasgow, 
as to whom see the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Seconp BisHor oF CARLISLE.—Who was 
this person? Bernard is so called, but he is 
disputed. Can any reader help me to solve 
this mystery ? Dok. 


Sucar Hovsrs, Lonpon.—Amongst the 
Briefs and Collections made in St. Michael’s 
Church, Torpenhow, Cumberland, is one 
showing that the sum of 3s. was collected on 
Nov. 17, 1672, for losses in the Sugar Houses, 
London. Where were these houses ? 


Parer WATERMARK.—Can any reader tell 
me the approximate date of paper water: 
marked with the letters I.H.S. havingthe 
word ‘‘Ivilledary’’ beneath. There is also 
a@ supplementary watermark of a crowned 
fleur-de-lis with the figure 4 and the letters 
L.V.G. beneath ? 

The paper appears to be laid paper of the 
eighteenth century. F. M. M. 

DEAN Toocoop was admitted to West- 
minster School in July, 1723, aged 12. I 
should be glad of any information concern- 
ing his parentage and career. G. F. R. B. 


ANDERSON Famity, BARONETS oF 
BroucrtTon.—Stephen, the sixth son of 
Sir Edmund Anderson, created a baronet 
Dec. 11, 1660, married Mary, daughter of 
Alderman Lukyn of Cambridge. I seek the 
date of his birth and marriage, and the 
names of his children, one of whom, I under-- 
stand settled in Edinburgh. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39 Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


“THE GOLDEN Batt, in Southamptor 
Street, St. Giles’s.’—This address is given 
in July,;1700. Was it, or is it likely to have: 
heen, a tavern ? G. B. M. 


Pousn “EmMicrts’ on Frencu Pri- 
VATEERS.—I should be glad to know where- 
I can obtain a detailed, if possible contem- 
porary, account of the capture of the French 
privateer Messalena, 6 guns, by H.M.S. 
Prometheus off Danzig, October, 1810. 
Were there any Polish émigrés on board the 
French vessel ? 

I should also like to hear whether there 
are any recorded cases of French privateers: 
or warships (captured or sunk, 1793-1814) 
carrying Poles either as passengers or crew. 
About this time, of course, large numbers 
of Poles entered Napoleon’s army, and 
while I have heard of several who served on 
privateers or warships I have never been able: 
to find anything very definite about them. 

LavuRENCE M. Wvutcxko. 

142 Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


“GIOVANNI SBoGaRRO.’—In 1830, accord- 
ing to ‘The English Catalogue, Baldwin 
published in two duodecimo volumes “ Gio- 
vanni Sbogarro,” e, Venetian tale, translated 
from the French by Percival Gordon. Who 
wrote the original? Where can I see the 


original which is not in the B.M. ? 


37 Bedford Square. 


J. M. 
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“ SINGING-BREAD.”’—In his ‘ Popular Anti- 
quities’ vol. i, p. 131, Brand refers to the 
custom of laying Singing-bread’”’ in the 
grave :— 

And, least in grave he should remain without some 
companie, 

The singing bread is layde with him, for more 
idolatrie. 

Will any reader of ‘N. & Q. help by ex- 

plaining the term Singing-bread A. 


THE RABBIT IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION.— 
Among the ancient Mexicans the rabbit 
(Tochtli) was regarded as a drink-god. The 
rabbit also figures in the Sforza Hour-book 
and in the beautiful Rheims tapestries. 

Will readers furnish other instances of 
the rabbit in religious symbology ? 8. A. 


TreELAND Famity History. — Various 
branches of this family are settled in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; and it is 
curious that the territorial name appears to 
have been conferred before any members of 
the family had settled in Ireland. The 
origin of the name is a family legend, accord- 
ing to which a king of England summoned 
an Irish chieftain to his presence and, for- 
getting or being unable to pronounce the 
native name of the representative, called 
for “TIreland.’’ Historical evidence of the 
authenticity of this legend would be wel- 
come. The arms of the family — gules 
six fleur-de-lis, two and one, on a shield 
argent—suggest that the Irelands are of 
Norman origin. A faded photograph of a 
pedigree traces the descent of the knightly 
house of de Courcy-Ireland from Charlemagne, 
Emperor of the West and King of France. 
Unfortunately, the letterpress is illegible, 
but the coats of arms are distinct. The 
Ireland crest is: proper a dove with an 
olive branch; and the motto is: Amor et 
pax. 

Information is sought in connection with 
the compilation of a history of the family. 

ARTHUR J. TRELAND. 

36 Stanhope Road, St. Albans, Herts 


SHAKESPEARE QuEeRy.—In Act I. se. iii: 
1. 33 of ‘Troilus and Cressida, Nestor says 
to Agamemnon :— 

In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. 
Does ‘“‘the reproof of chance’? mean the 
resistance offered to chance, or the blow or 
buffet inflicted by chance ? Something may 
be said for each interpretation. Have the 
great critics ever thought the point worthy 
of their consideration ? NINGHA. 


BrinsMADE.—I shall be interested to 
discover any information regarding the 
English home of this family, members of 
which emigrated to America early in the 
seventeenth century. Of these John Brins- 
made was a freeman of Dorchester, Mass. 
in 1638, and William, probably his brother, 
graduated from Harvard, preached for a 
time to the Plymouth Pilgrims, and sub- 
sequently held a pastorate at Marlborough, 
Mass. for 40 years. Cuas. FENTON. 

10 Vineyard Hill, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


AUSTRALIAN JUDICATURE.—Rolf Boldre- 
wood in his novel ‘ Nevermore’ referring to 
the attendant concomitants of a criminal 
trial in® Australia mentions a Quarter Ses- 
sional Court presided over by a judge and 
addressed as Honour.’ ‘Barristers 
plead and the acting sheriff, bailiff and 
retinue of minor officials attend these juris- 
dictional courts where Crown prosecutors 
appear. In what way do colonially consti- 
tuted courts deviate from precedents appli- 
cable to English tribunals ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


TENNYSON QuERIES.—In ‘ Locksley Hall * 
(in the vision of the word) :— 
1, Far along the world-wide whisper of the south- 
wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging 
through the thunderstorm. 
Why the south wind ? Is there any special 
reference ? 


2. Ring out a slowly dying cause. 
—(‘In Memoriam.’) 


referred to ? 
T. HENDERSON. 


Is any special “ cause’ 


Mapumulo, Natal. 


CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS IN PoE’s WorRKS. 
—I am anxious to locate the sources of 
three of E. A. Poe’s quotations :— 

1. From ‘ Politian’ :— 

To gaze upon that veiled face, and hear 
Once more that silent tongue. 
This is similar to Catullus lxv. 9-11, but has 
not been definitely located. 

2. “ Vox et praeterea nihil.” Poe wrongly 
says this is from Catullus. 

3. The motto to ‘The Purloined Letter,’ 
“nil sapientiae odiosius acumine nimio.” 
Poe ascribes this to Seneca, whether rightly 
or not, I cannot say. 

THOMAS OLLIVE MABBOTT. 

14 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

[2. On “ vox, et praeterea nihil ’’ Prof. Bensly 
wrote at 10 S. ii. 281 :— 

“Mr. King [King’s ‘Classical and Forei 
Quotations ’] says: ‘It is probable that the 
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quotation is merely the Latin translation of 
Plutarch’s anecdote ’ (Apophthegm. Lacon. incert. 
xiii.) Xylander’s Translation of the passage is 
‘vox tu es, et nihil praeterea.’ Lipsius, at the 
beginning of his ‘ Adversus Dialogistam Liber,’ 
has: ‘Lacon quidam ad lusciniam; vox es, 
praeterea nihil,’ This confirms Mr. King’s view.’’] 


AvuTHOR oF Porm WantEp.—Can anyone tell 
me who was the author of a poem entitled ‘The 
Centenary of the Bells, St. Mary’s, Wareham, 
Dorsetshire,’ which appeared anonymously in Ali 
the Year Round, May 9, 1885, vol. xxxvi., n.s., 
p. 178? R. M. 

AUTHOR WANTED.— : 

I am desirous of finding the author of the 
following lines :— 

Croon of surf on the shore, 
Song of birds in the glade, 
Dance and flutter of painted wings 
To the drowsy murmur of hidden springs, 
And a clear sharp note that echoing rings 
From the kiss of stone and blade. 


H. P. Barwoop. 
83 Ermine Road, Lewisham, S.E.13. 


Replies. 
RICHARD IIi. 
Hersert or Huntincpon. 
(12 S. viii. 169, 215, 257.) 


THERE seems no reason to doubt that a 
marriage between William Herbert, Earl of 
Huntingdon, and Katharine Plantagenet, 
illegitimate daughter of Richard III., took 


e. 

Sir William Dugdale, in the second volume 
of his ‘ Baronage’ (1676), states that on the 
last day of February, 1483-4, the said Earl 
entered into covenants with the King to 
take Dame Katharine Plantagenet, his 
daughter, to wife, before the Feast of St. 
Michael next following, and to make her a 
jointure in lands of 2001. per annum, the 
King undertaking to settle lands and lord- 
ships of 1000 marks per annum upon them 
and their heirs male; whereof 600 marks 
per annun were to be in possession and 
after the decease of Thomas, Lord Stanley, 
400 marks per annum more. Also that in 
the meantime they were to receive from the 
King 400 marks per annum out of the lord- 
ships of Newport, Brecknock, and Hay, in 
Wales ; the King further promising to be at 
the whole charge of the wedding. Dugdale 
adds: “Whether this Marriage took effect 
or not, I cannot say: for sure it is that she 
died in her tender years.” 


In one of the Patent Rolls of Mar. 3, 
1483-4 there is recorded a 

**Grant to the king’s kinsman, William Earl of 
Huntyngdon, and Dame Katharine Plantagenet of 
an annuity of 400 marks yearly from Michaelmas 
lust during the life of Thomas, lord Stanley, from 
the issues of the ers of Newport, Brekenok, 
and Hay in Wales.’’—Cal. Pat. Rolls. 

In another Patent dated Mar. 8, 1484-5, 
there is record of a 

“‘Grant to the king’s kinsman, William, earl of 
Huntingdon, and Katharine his wife of an annuity 
of 1527. 10s. 10d. from the issues of the king’s posses- 
sions in the counties of Caermerden and Cardigan 
and of the king’s lordship of Haverford West in 
South Wales until they shall have of the king’s 
grant to themselves and the heirs of their bodies, 
lordships, manors, lands and other possessions to 
the same value.’”’—Cal. Pat. Rolls. 

I have seen no further mention in the 
State Papers of this Katharine Plantagenet, 
who, it may be noticed, is described in one 
of the above grants as wife of William, Earl 
of Huntingdon, and it is doubtless correct, 
as stated by Dugdale, that she died 
young. 

There is a matter connected with William 
Herbert, Earl of Huntingdon, which may 
be considered of sufficient interest to be here 
worth noting, a few preliminary remarks 
being necessary. 

This William succeeded as second Earl 
of Pembroke, of the first Herbert creation, 
on the executicn of his father, William 
Herbert, the first Earl, on July 27, 1469, 
during the Wars of the Roses. Nearly three 
years before his father’s death, he, being 
then the eldest son and heir, married Mary 
Wydville, daughter of Richard Wydville, 
Earl Rivers, and sister to Elizabeth, Queen- 
Consort of Edward IV., the marriage, as 
recorded in the ‘Annals’ of William 
Worcester, a contemporary writer, taking 
place at Windsor, in September, 1466. 

By Mary Wydville, this William, second 
Earl of Pembroke (afterwards Earl of 
Huntingdon), had an only daughter, Eliza- 
beth, who, in the inquisition post mortem 
of her uncle Richard Wydville, third Earl 
Rivers, dated Aug. 4, 7 Hen. VII. (1492), is 
described as being then 16 years old and 
more, and in another inquisition, of Nov. 20, 
23 Hen. VII. (1507), made subsequent to the 
death of her uncle Sir Walter Herbert, her 
father’s brother, she is entered as then 
30 years old and upwards. She married Sir 


Charles Somerset, an illegitimate son of the 
Duke of Somerset, which. Sir Charles was 
afterwards created Earl of Worcester and 
was ancestor of the Dukes of Beaufort. 
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‘William Herbert, second Earl of Pembroke, 
held that Earldom until 1479, in which year, 
Edward IV., wishing to confer the Pembroke 
title on his son, Prince Edward, Herbert, 
.at the King’s request, surrendered his earl- 
‘dom, and was created instead Earl of 
Huntingdon. 

The point, however, to which it is specially 
wished to call attention is the following: 
‘Sir William Dugdale in his ‘ Baronage,’ 
vol. ii. p. 257 (1676), states that William 
Herbert, first Earl of Pembroke, died, 
“leaving William his Son and Heir nine 
years of age upon the fifth of March the 
.same year,” which year Dugdale describes as 
9 Edward IV. As that King’s reign began 
on Mar. 4, 1460/1, and as the birthday of 

' William, the son and heir of the first Earl, 
was Mar. 5, Dugdale’s statement would 
mean that William, the heir, was born 
Mar. 5, 1459/60, and that he therefore 
-completed his 9th year on Mar. 5, 1468/9, 
and was, consequently, 9 years old when his 
father was beheaded, in July, 1469. The 
‘D.N.B.’ gives the date of the heir’s birth 
as Mar. 5, 1460, and as, doubtless, the 
historical year is meant, it is in agreement 
with Dugdale. Collins, in his ‘ Peerage,’ 
repeats Dugdale’s statement as to the heir’s 
age, but G. E. C.’s ‘ Peerage’ enters the date 
of the heir’s birth as Mar. 5, 1460/1, which 
would mean that he completed his 8th year 
on Mar. 5, 1468/9, and was therefore only 
8 at his father’s death the following July. 
‘Doyle says that the second Earl was born 
Mar. 5, 1461, presumably meaning the 
historical year, and so in agreement, as to 
the heir’s age, with G. E. C., who uses the 
civil reckoning. 

What Dugdale says, however, as to the 
age of the heir at the first Earl’s death, and 
the statements of the various authorities 
above mentioned, on the same point, are not 
correct. 

A year ago I examined carefully at the 
Record Office the criginal documents there 
preserved of the inquisitions post mortem, 
of William Herbert, first Earl of Pembroke, 

taken shortly after his death in July, 1469. 
These documents are written on parchment, 
in contracted Latin. Three separate in- 


quisitions of the Earl’s estates were made, 
at slightly differing dates, and by three 
different juries, one at Hereford, another at 
Gloucester, for these two shires and the 
Marches of Wales adjacent, and a third at 
London for the deceased’s propertv there 
“situated. In all three inquisitions, William, 


the first Earl’s son and heir, who succeeded 
as second Earl, is stated to have been 
14 years of age in the ninth year of Edward IV. 
In two of the inquisitions the heir’s age is 
entered in numerals “ xiiij.,” and in one, 
viz., that taken in London, the age is in 
writing—“ quatuordecim.” As this differs 
considerably from Dugdale’s statement, as 
well as from what is said on the subject by 
other authorities, above referred to, I asked 
one of the experts at the Record Office to 
examine the documents with me, and this he 
was good enough to do, and he at once said 
that there is not the slightest doubt that 
the age of William, the eldest son and heir 
of the deceased Earl, is entered in the three 
inquisitions as being 14 in ninth Edward IV 
This means that William, second Earl of 
Pembroke, and afterwards Earl of Hunting- 
don, was born on Mar. 5, 1454 /5, and not on 
Mar. 5, 1459 /60, or 1460/1. 


I would suggest the following as a possible 
explanation of the error in Dugdale’s 
‘Baronage.’ In his account of the first 
Earl of Pembroke, Dugdale mentions the 
inquisition as being taken shortly after the 
Earl’s death, and gives a long list of the 
estates of the deceased, taken from the 
inquisition. There is some ground for 
thinking that Dugdale drew his information 
as to the age, and date of birth of the 
deceased Earl’s son and heir, from one of 
these inquisitions, viz., from that taken at 
Hereford, which contains the longest list of 
the deceased Earl’s castles, manors, &c. 

It is possible that the entries of the heir’s 
age in the two other inquisitions, those 
made at London and Gloucester, were ex- 
amined by someone whose investigation 
Dugdale accepted, and it also seems possible 
that the first numeral in the heir’s age, as 
entered in the Hereford inquisition, viz., x., 
which was somewhat unusually formed by 
the scribe, was mistaken for a v., which 
might, on a careless inspection have hap- 
pened, and that the entry of the age was, 
in consequence, erroneously copied as 9. 
Such mistake would exactly represent the 
extent of the error, viz., 5 years, in Dugdale’s 
‘Baronage, and in later works, whose 
authors, doubtless, in most cases took their 
statements from Dugdale. The Hereford 
inquisition alone mentions the date of the 
month (Mar. 5) on which the heir was born 
The other two inquisitions describe him e* 
being 14 years old and more, one, at hn 
father’s death,.and the other, in the ninth year 
of Edward IV., but do not name his birthday. 
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~ The words in the Hereford inquisition 
which refer to the heir’s age, and which are 
preceded in the document by a statement 
that William the heir was then Earl, and 
son and heir of the late Earl, are, with the 
Latin extended, as follows: ‘“‘et est etatis 
xiitj. Annorum quinto die martii Anno nono 
predicti domini Regis.” This clearly means 
that the heir was 14 years old at his father’s 
death in July, 1469, as the ninth year of 
Edward IV. commenced, as already men- 
tioned, on Mar. 4 preceding that July. 

The London inquisition was taken in the 
Guildhall, by Richard Lee, Mayor of London 
in 1469-70, and escheator for the City. 

The corrected age of the second Earl of 
Pembroke explains certain hitherto obscure 
points in connection with his history, which 
are too long to enter fully into here. It 
may, however, be mentioned that as his 
daughter, Lady Elizabeth Herbert, was 
16 years old and more in 1492, as shown by 
the inquisition of her uncle, Lord Rivers, 
she must have been born in or about 1476, 
at which date her father, had he been only 
9 years old in 1469, would have been but a 
boy, whereas he was about 21 years of age 
at the time of his daughter’s birth. 

In the summer of 1475, Pembroke was in 
France with the King, serving in the Ex- 
peditionary Army, and was one of those who 
signed there the proposed terms fcr a treaty 
sent by Edward, on Aug. 13, 1475, to 
Louis XI., the French King. (Rymer’s 
‘Foedera,’ vol. xii. p. 15.) Pembroke was 
then in his 21st year. 

The Army returned to England in 
September, and the following month, Oct. 4, 
1475, a licence was granted to William, 
Earl of Pembroke, to enter freely into all 
manors, lordships, castles, towns, &e., which 
should descend to him on the death of his 
father or any of his ancestors, saving to 
the king homage and fealty (Pat., Rolls). 
This licence was granted five months before 
Pembroke attained his majority. Prior to 
this grant, estates and offices held by the 
first Earl of Pembroke, had been granted 
temporarily to the second Earl’s mother and 
others, during the heir’s minority. 

Collins in his ‘Peerage, Banks, and 
others, state that it was subsequent to 
William, Earl of Huntingdon (previously 
Earl of Pembroke), entering into a cove- 
nant with Richard III. to marry his 
daughter, Lady Katharine Plantagenet, that 
he married Lady Mary Wydville. This is 
manifestly, an error. 

CHARLES H. THompson. 


I have the book referred to by your 
correspondent, viz.: ‘The Last of the: 
Plantagenets’ by William Heseltine, of 
Turret House, Lambeth. Published by 
Smith, Elder & Co. in 1829. 

The dedication is to the 

‘“* Karl of Winchilsea and Nottingham, as a lineal 
descendant of Sir Thomas Moyle, the last protector: 
of the Last of the Plantagenets, and possessor of 
the manor of Eastwell, to which he retired.” 

L. F. C. E. 

24 Selwyn Road, Eastbourne. 


Was there any usual custom in regard to 
the naming of these natural children? It 
would appear in some cases that the family’ 
surname had been adopted and in others a. 
nickname or descriptive name. 

There are families still bearing royal nick- 
names (Beauclerk, Lackland, and so on), 
some of which may possibly be able to claim 
descent from the original bearer. 

F. Crooks. 

Eccleston Park, Prescot. 


REPRESENTATIVE County LIBRARIES: 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE (12 S. viii. 8, 34, 54,. 
76, 111, 155, 198)—As a Plymouthian 
familiar with the rise and progress of the 
collection of Devon and Cornwall books,. 
pamphlets, music and pictures, started in 
connexion with the Corporation Library by 
my late valued friend Mr. W. H. H. Wright, . 
I have been interested in the discussion of 
this subject in your columns since Jan. 1. 
I should therefore like to ask Dr. HAMBLEY 
Rowe to explain why he is able to charac- 
terize the collection at the Exeter Free- 
Library as being ‘“‘ undoubtedly the finest 
collection of Devon books in the world.” 

T am sorry I am not acquainted with the 
Devon Branch of the library, so I cannot 
judge whether it is in regard to numbers, 
or rarity, or how, that it transcends all 
others. Of the value of the Devon and 
Cornwall Branch Library at Plymouth I can 
speak from a somewhat extensive acquaint- 
ance. As far back as 1896 when Mr. 
Wright issued the first catalogue, it con- 
sisted of over 5,000 items and there are: 
certainly now nearly treble that number.. 
Of course from its situation at the extremity 
of the county Plymouth was interested in 
Cornish books as well as those of Devon, 
though I could wish that the books attri- 
butable to each had been kept separate. 

On reference to the Manual recommended. 
by a Pusric Liprartian at ante, p. 35, I was 
surprised to find that Exeter was not named 
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among those who then specialized in books 
of the county. If Dr. Hamspiey Rowe is 
right in his estimate of its present character 
it must have made rapid progress, and one 
would therefore all the more like to know 
wherein its particular excellence consists. 

As Plymouth has not hitherto been men- 
tioned may I call attention to other libraries 
in the town. 

The Library of the Plymouth Institution, 
besides possessing a large number of books 
by Devonshire authors and on Devonshire 
subjects, has the (I suppose) unique 
collection of pamphlets known as_ the 
Davidson Collection, and this alone consists 
of 1413 separate items. 

The Proprietary (formerly known as the 
Public) iiewy. in Cornwall Street, has 
I believe fully as numerous a selection of 
‘county books as the Plymouth Institution, 
though they have not gone to the length of 
making a@ complete separation of them. 

If Dr. Hampiey Rowe does not person- 
ally know the assembly of Devon and Corn- 
wall books at the Plymouth Free Library in 
Tavistock Road, I can only hope that he 
will soon be able to take an opportunity of 
making acquaintance with them, under the 
guidance of the present courteous and able 

ibrarian, Mr. Kitts. W. 


“Counts oF THE Hoty Roman Empire ”’ 
(12 8. viii. 148, 212).—Language, after all 
is the vehicle of thought. 

When language is precise and clear, thought 
is fixed, and no room is left for speculation 
or conjecture. 

The Patent to Thomas Arundel is to him 
and to his “children heirs and legitimate 
descendants of both sexes already born or 
that ever hereafter shall be.’ Again “ every 
of your children and legitimate posterity 
both male and female for ever.” 

There can surely be no possible question 
as to the significance of this limitaticn. If 
actual property was in consideration and a 
claim was made under such a limitation, 
there is, surely, not a Court of Law that 
could hesitate, for one moment, as to what 
should be done. 

It must be reme nbered, if a right view 
of the case is to be taken, that at the Battle 
of Gran Thomas Arundel performed a 
service of very great heroism and of immense 
value to the Empire. 

In the depths of his gratitude the Emperor, 
as can well be understood determined to set 
upon Thomas Arundel a mark of the most 
signal and permanent honour. He decreed 


t hat every legitimate descendant of Arundel’ s: 
through time, should be a skarer in the 
honour his (or her) great ancestor had 
gained ! 

It was the surpassing value of the act 
which secured the almost boundless range- 
of the honour. A. A. 


THE Era “ (12 S. 
viii. 251).—In 1788 matters came to a head 
with a meeting of the three estates of 
Dauphiné at Vizille, which demanded the- 
convocation of the States-General. Lo- 
ménie de Brienne was incapable of dealing 
with the situation, especially as the treasury 
was practically empty. It was therefore 
decided to summon the States-General for 
May 1, 1789; Brienne was dismissed on 
Aug. 25, and Necker became Minister of 
Finance. 

But, perhaps, the date was ruled by the 
rime: “eight” riming to “late” two lines. 
earlier. A. R. Bay Ley. 


A PHIoLAD ” OF BARLEY (12 S. viii. 210)..- 
—The dictionary spelling of phiolad is 
ffiolaid. The word means a dishful or 
bowlful and is formed by affixing -aid 
(=-ful) to the noun ffiol, a dish or bowl. 
When I was a boy ffiol was used only for the 
wooden basin in which cawl (broth) was 
served to farm servants. The Britons: 
doubtless obtained both the name and the- 
thing from the Romans. In some parts of 
Wales a ffiolaid was a rough and ready 
measure, equal to about a third of a bushel. 

Davip SaLmon. 

Swansea. 


Tue PANCAKE (12 S. viii. 106, 
198).—‘ A Calendar of Somerset’ dealing 
with customs, superstitions, weather lore,. 
popular sayings and important events con- 
nected with this county, is on the eve of 
publication for private circulation. In it 
will be found numerous references to the- 
pancake bell in Somerset. It was rung at 
10 o’clock and, after the Reformation, was: 
popularly believed to be merely a signal for 
people to begin to make their pancakes. 
An old lady over 90 related to a corre- 
spondent that 
‘at 12 o’clock the bell did hit out ‘ Pan, pan,. 
pan, pan’ and you could see the women run from 
streets and gardens to start making pancakes,. 
rapping the bottoms of the frying pans with spcons. 
as soon as they could get to them, so that they 
made a pretty (i.e., considerable) noise.”’ 

The pancake or “fritter”? bell is men- 
tioned in some Somerset parish registers.- 
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The Rev. James Street, in his ‘Mynster of 
the Isle’ (Ilminster), says :— 

“The pancake bell is rung on the afternoon 
of Shrove Tuesday; anciently it was not the 
joy of pancake eating, but the call to confession— 
the shriving, hence ‘Shrove Tuesday.’ Of old 
the bell rang at six each morning, and as_ ten 
shillings a year was allowed therefor by the 
Grammar School, the waking up of its school- 
‘boys was doubtless in mind.” 

W. G. Wits Watson. 

Single’s Lodge, Pinhoe, Exeter. 


At St. Mary’s, Whittlesey, Cambs. ‘the 
‘Shriving Bell, vulgarly called ‘ Pancake 
Bell’ still rang at 11 a.m. on Shrove Tues- 
-day”’ (‘Life in the Cambridgeshire Fens 
Eighty Years Ago,’ by late Rev. J. R. 
Little, in the last number of The Eagle, a 
magazine supported by members of St. John’s 
College, vol. xlii. p. 24). The ‘‘ Pancake 
‘Cake’ was known at Whittlesey long after 
that, probably to this day. 

G. C. Moore Smiru. 


In ‘The Customs, Superstitions and 
Legends of the county of Stafford’ [1875], 
‘by Charles Henry Poole is the following 
note, under the heading of ‘Shrove Tues- 
day, or Goodish Tuesday ’ :— 

Out, hark, I hear the Pan-cake bell, 
And fritters make a gallant smell. 
— Poor Robin.’ 

“Shrove Tuesday derives its name from the 
‘custom of our ancestors in Catholic times going 
to confession. Its Latin and continental names 
have all a reference to the last eating of flesh: 
Carnivale, farewell to flesh. That none might 
plead forgetfulness of confessing and _ being 
shriven, the great bell was rung at an early hour 
in every parish, and in after times this ringing 
was still kept up in some places, though the cause 
of it ceased with the introduction of Protestantism. 
Eventually it got the name of the Pancake-bell, 
and in the parish in which I once resided [Dr. 
‘Poole informs me that this was Monks Kirby, 
Warwickshire] about eleven o’clock this bell 
‘sounds over hill and dale, proclaiming to the good 
housewives that it is a gentle reminder to make 
preparations for the pancakes, the delight of the 
juveniles.” 

MARKLAND. 


Tue O’Fianerty Faminy: oF 
ConnavuGHT (12 S. viii. 188, 259.)—The 
O’Flaherty family mistakenly described 
at the above reference as ‘“ Kings of Con- 
naught’? were a clan or collection of 
families under a chief. The O’Fflahertie 
was of old Hereditary Admiral, not King. 
‘The descendants of the head and of his 
numerous tribesmen, like those of other 
clans, must now number many thousands, 

G. W. D. F. Crarx. 


8 St. George’s Terrace, Plymouth. 


Dr. JoHnson: Portrait Ept- 
TION OF (12 S. viii. 229).—A 
careful comparison of the mouth and nose 
alone with the corresponding features in Sir 
Joshua’s portrait of Goldsmith is enough to 
shew beyond any possible doubt that the 
picture in question does not represent 
‘Dr. Minor.” That at first sight, at least, 
it strikes us as very unlike Dr. Johnson’s 
portraits with which we are more familiar 
is quite true, but that is probably due in 
great part to the absence of the wig. It can 
be seen from Algernon Graves and William 
Vine Cronin’s monumental ‘ History of the 
Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ vol. ii. 
(1899), p. 519, that Reynolds twice painted 
Johnson without his wig. In one of these 
portraits Johnson is described as ‘‘ shewing 
both his hands held up in front ; profile to 
left ; books in background ; without his wig.” 
This is said to have been exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1770 and to belong to 
the Duke of Sutherland. In the other, 
painted in 1769-70, Johnson is said to be 
“standing arguing, with his hands _ half 
clutched, in one of his most characteristic 
attitudes; shews the head with no wig; a 
profile to left; bookcase behind.” This 
portrait is said by Graves and Cronin to be in 
the Sackville collection at Knole Park. 
According to the ‘D.N.B.’ it was painted 
for Johnson’s step-daughter, Lucy Porter, 
and the Knole Park picture is a replica. 
Another account represents the first of the 
two portraits as painted for her. The 
portrait in Birkbeck Hill's third volume 
seems to correspond to the description of 
the first (‘‘ books in background”’). That it 
represents Johnson is, of course, absolutely 
certain. Epwarp BENSLY. 


IMPALED ON A THORN (12 8. viii. 210).— 
This popular belief attracted the attention 
of Sir Thomas Browne. In the last chapter 
of Book ITI in his ‘ Vulgar Errors’ he writes 

‘* Many more there are whose serious enquiries 
we must request of others, and shall only awake 
considerations, Whether....” 
and one of the problems which he propounds 
is :— 

“Whether the Nightingals setting with her 

breast against a thorn, be any more then that 
she placeth some prickels on the outside of her 
nest, or roosteth in thorny and prickly places, 
where Serpents may least approach her ?” 
But one would rather have heard Sir Thomas 
on the question “‘ Whether the brains of 
Cats be attended with such destructive 
malignities, as Dioscorides and others put 
upon them ?” Epwarp BENSLY. 

Much Hadhan, Herts. 
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What evidence has Mr. ACKERMANN, that 
the yellow-hammer, or (as we were correctly 
informed at 10 S. xi. 452 that we ought to 
call it) the yellow ammer, has ever had any 
such legend as he suggests attached to it ? 
Its note is not in the least passionate or 
melancholy. Country people say that it 
‘perpetually repeats “‘A little bit of bread 
‘and no cheese’? ! 

As to the nightingale, when Hood wrote of 
“the bird forlorn, That singeth with her. 
breast against a thorn,’ he was, of course 
‘borrowing from Richard Barnefield’s ‘Ode’: 

Everything did banish moan 

‘Save the nightingale alone. 

‘She, poor bird, as all forlorn 

Lean’d her breast against a thorn, 

And there sang the dolefullest ditty, 

That to hear it was great pity. 
Whence did Barnefield derive this idea ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CHERRY ORCHARDS ‘oF Kent (12 S. 
viii. 211).—According to Murray’s ‘ Kent,’ 
-at p. [10] :— 

“It is probable that one species of the cherry 
(Prunus avium) was indigenous in this country, 
although varieties of P. cerasus, a native of the 
forests on the southern slopes of the Caucasus, 
may have been introduced by the Romans at an 
early period. The cherry was, at all events, one 
of the fruits cultivated in Kent through the 
middle ages, although the extent of cultivation 
had much diminished, and the quality of the 
fruit much deteriorated, when Richard Hareys 
fruiterer to Henry VIII, introduced fresh grafts 
and varieties from Flanders, and planted about 
105 acres at Teynham, near Faversham, from 
which cherry orchard much of Kent was after- 


. ‘wards supplied.’ 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“THE HAVEN UNDER THE Hiit” (12 S. 
viii. 228).—A term often applied to Whitby 
in™ Yorkshire, and the title also of one of 
Miss Mary Linskill’s stories referring to 
that seaport. R. B. 

Upton. 


Murray’s ‘Somerset’ (1899), at p. 251, 
‘Says of the old church dedicated to St. 
Andrew on Clevedon Point :— 

“In the S. transept are the mural tablets of 


‘the Elton family, and of Henry Hallam, the 


‘historian, and of his wife, daughter and two sons. 
Mrs. Hallam was the daughter of Sir Abraham 
Elton of Clevedon Court. The name of their 
elder son, Arthur Hallam, is indissolubly asso- 
‘ciated with Tennyson’s poem ‘In Memoriam.’ 
Mr. Hallam selected this as a burial-place, as he 


‘Says in the memoir of his elder son, ‘ not only 


from the connection of kindred, but on account 
‘of its still and sequestered situation on a lone 
hill that overlays the Bristol Channel.’ It is to 
tthis hill, and to this church, and to this grave, 


to which the remains of the old, heart-broken 
father have since been added,: that Tennyson 
refers in his pathetic lines,| 

__.. And the stately ships go on 

_ To their haven under the hill.” 

* But the writer does not say where Tenny- 
son refers to ‘‘this church” and “this 
grave” in the poem, or where at Clevedor. 
the haven, to which he does refer, is to be 
found. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Puarstos Disk (12 8. viii. 151, 237).— 
I had been hoping that this inquiry would 
have elicited a reply from some one capable 
of discussing the questions independently, 
but as no such scholar has come forward 
I would direct the inquirer’s attention to 
The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund for January, 1921, pp. 29-54, 
in which Mr. F. W. Read, F.S.A., gives 
‘A New Interpretation of the Phaestos 
Disk,’ and adds a full account of all the 
studies that have been made upon It up to 
the present. Mr. Read takes quite a new 
departure from all the others and seeks to 
prove that the characters are a species of 
musical notation. This is a matter that 
should be of interest to musicians, more 
especially those who have investigated the 
melodies of antiquity and the systems of 
oriental notation. In any case Mr. Read’s 
article is valuable because he does not 
confine himself to stating his own theory, 
but informs his reader of what all other 
students have said about it. 

MORDEN. 
Devonshire Club, St. James, S.W. 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK (AND LATIN) 
(12 8. viii. 26, 78, 214).—Withi regard to the 
question of Latin, I would refer to Prof. 
Sandys’ ‘History of Classical Scholarship, 
Cambridge, 1908, IT, p. 233-234, and my work : 
‘Les Coutumes scolaires dans lancienne 
Angleterre,’ Evreux, 1920, p. 22. It would 
not appear from the above quoted books 
that the process was a gradual one. It was 
very rapid, according to Prof. Sandys, and 
the reason that the change of pronunciation 
was enforced was to aim a further blow 
against the Roman Catholic Church. All 
the priests for the English Mission were 
trained abroad and spoke Latin with the 
‘‘monkish pronunciation.” In one genera- 
tion, this would have become almost unin- 
telligible to the people who might have 
heard by chance a “ massing priest, > which, 
it would appear, was the desire of the 
Reformers. G. C. BATEMAN. 
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Kineston House, KNIGHTSBRIDGE (12 8. 
viii. 230).—The Authorities’? have little 
to say with regard to Kingston House. 
Wheatley mentions it (‘London,- Past and 
Present’) under both Kensington and 
Knightsbridge, but in neither does he give 
any description of the building, or the date 
of its erecticn. Walford (‘Old and New 
London’) is equally silent. Besant (‘ Fas- 


cination of London,’ Kensington) suggests |- 


a date subsequent to 1760. Most of the 
handbooks, such as E. V. Lucas, Whitten, 
‘Highways and Byways, &c., mention 
neither house nor duchess! Referring to 
the Westminster Rate Books I find that 
Kingston House was built 1757-8, and 
came into the occupation of the Hon. Miss 
Chudleigh, Michaelmas, 1758. The house 
has been described as in Knightsbridge— 
as in Brompton—as in Kensington Gore— 
its designation to-day is either Prince’s 
Gate, or Ennismore Gardens. 

I have never been able to obtain a 
contempcrary print of Kingston House, but 
I have a woodcut of, I should. say, the early 
seventies, judging froin the costumes of the 
ladies in the street. No one but the present 
owner, Lord Listowel, can probably say 
whether the inside of the house has been 
altered ; the outside I should say remains 
almost in its original state. To judge from 
the position it occupies on London maps of 
various dates [ should imagine that its 
boundaries have net been changed though 
its surroundings have been covered with 
more modern buildings. 

W. CourtTHore ForRMAN. 

Compton Down, Nr. Winchester. 


Apparently no authoritative identification 
of the date of erection has been published. 
Henry George Davis (‘Memorials of the 
Hamlet of Knightsbridge, 1859, p. 164) is 
probably at fault in stating it was ‘“ built 
about 1770,” because he is mistaken in 
adding ‘‘and when first erected attracting 
notice by the conservatory attached to it.” 
This greenhouse or ccnservatory is of much 
later date. Col. Prideaux in his ‘ Notes on 
Salway’s Plan,’ p. 40, says ‘‘ The house was 
built about 1770,” but against this must be 
set the statement of a later writer (Mr. 
Beresford Chancellor, ‘Knightsbridge and 
Belgravia,’ p. 184), suggesting it was built 
in 1757, and quoting from Count Kilman- 
segge’s diary a record of a visit paid there 
Mar. 15, 1762. The fact that the invitaticn 
was issued by “ Miss’’ Elizabeth Chudleigh 
would not justify the subsequent statement, 


“Kingston House was indeed erected by 
Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston.’” 
That “the conservatory was erected im 
1800 by Lord Listowel’s great-grandfather ” 
is more acceptable. 

The whole matter is indefinite, and an 
authoritative statement is required. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


TAVERN Sicns (12 S. viii. 170, 236).— 
I believe there was once a race-horse, famous. 
under the name of “Flying Seud,” but 
I know nothing of its performances. The 
commemoration of it might conduce to the- 
patronage of a “ pub.” 

As for British Queen one need not turn 
to the strawberry bed to find one who has 
been attractive and popular. I have no 
doubt that the Rose of Denmark embodies: 
an intended compliment to Queen Alexandra, 

A Blade Bone is not what I should expect 
butchers to choose as significant of their 
mystery, though a Shoulder of Mutton has: 
figured as a sign. The “speal’’ has certainly 
oracular pretensions, but I am not aware 
of its being tempted in a tavern. 

St. SwItTHIN.. 


IT am much obliged to Mr. R. 8. PeENcELLY 
for his interesting and ingenious solutions. 

May I ask for one more ? It is a new sign 
to me, which I came across a few days ago 
in Brick Lane, off the Bethnal Green Road, 
and is the Duke’s Motto. Who was the 
Duke and what was his motto ? 

Gossr.. 
25 Argyll Road, Kensington, W.8. 


Diccrsan Carenpars (12 vi. 296 
vii. 19, 118, 453)—'The following are the 
dates of first issue of some of the Engiish 
Calendars: Lichfield, 185@: Chester. 1857; 
Gloucester end Eriste!, 1859; Worcester,. 
1866; Ripon, 1862; York, 1863; Llandaff, 
1872; Chichester, 1874; Durham, 1878 ;: 
Newcastle, 1882. J. W. F. 


Book WantepD (12 S. viii. 210).—The 
work required is ‘ Annals of Ireland, by the 
four masters.’ There are several editions 
of it. One appeared in 1846 in one volume, 
4to, translated by QO. Connellan, with 
annotations by P. MacDermott. Another 
appeared in 1848 edited by J. O’Donovam 
in 7 vols., 4to. This was reprinted in 1849, 
1251, and 1856 (the latter in 7 vols., 8vo). 
It can be consulted at the British Museum, 
and possibly at the London Library or any 
of the great reference libraries, being fairly 
common. W. JAGGARD, Capt.. 
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‘““Comuies” AND “Cony Bags” (12 S. 
viii. 231).—Comlie is the name given by the 
Tamil coolies in Ceylon to the brown 
bianket they wear to protect their head and 
shoulders in bad weather. E. B. Minter. 

Stafford. 


T take Gomlies to be the soldiers equivalent 
of Kumal, Hindustani for blanket, but cony 
bags, beats me. J. S. 


CARDINAL DE RowAN (12 S. 
vii. 110, 178)—He is the subject of 
chap. xxxv. of ‘Victor Hugo: a Life related 
by one who has witnessed it,’ by Madame 
Hugo (Authorized English translation, Lon- 
don, W. H. Allen, mpcccxixit.). Almost 
immediately after being ordained priest he 
officiated at the funeral of Victor Hugo’s 
mother. He received the poet and his wife 
with much kindness, but did not forget his 
rank as a nobleman. Mme. Hugo says :— 

“The duke’s bed chamber bore no resemblance 
‘to his cell: it was furnished with every luxury. 
It opened on a kind of boudoir drawing-roora : 
the table and piano were covered with volumes 
of sacred music, richly bound, and all bearing 
the following inscriptions in letters of gold: 
“Sa Seigneurie le duc de Rohan Chabot, duc de 
Monbazon, due de Beaumont. Prince de Léon, 
Pair de France.’ In front of the piano hung the 
duke’s portrait, painted by Gerard, in the full 
uniform of a red musketeer. These words were 
inlaid in the wood: ‘S. A. le Prince de Léon.’ 
«  ...the duke led Victor into a large and rich 
Gothic chamber, the windows of which over- 
looked the Seine. This room was still further 
distinguished by the fact of its having been once 
occupied by the Duke of Larochefoucault, the 
‘author of the ‘ Maxims.’ 

Madame Hugo does not deal with his 
subsequent career and rapid promotion as 
@ churchman. ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


ERRORS IN CARLYLE’S ‘ FRENCH REVOLU- 
“Tion’ (12 S. viii. 105).—Carlyle’s ‘ Mira- 
beau’ (1837), has this :— 

“Thus the old naturalist Buffon, who, at the 
age of 63 (what is called ‘ the St. Martin’s summer 
of incipient dotage and new myrtle garlands,’ 
which visits some imen) went ransacking the 
country for a young wife, had very nearly got 
this identical Sophie ; but did get another, known 
as Madame de Buffon, well known to Philip 
Egalité, having turned out ill. Sophie de Ruffey 
‘loved wise men, but not at that extremely ad- 
vanced period of life.” 

Earlier in this essay are two allusions to 
Surinam as a place of punishment for 
Mirabeau. There are also several refer- 
ences to ‘‘swallowing formulas.’ The 
‘N.E.D.’ under “formula” shows Carlyle’s 
‘error. THomas 


Huntinec Sones: MustTEers 
(12 S. viii. 231).—It is tolerably clear that 
there are certainly two if not three distinct 
books. I possess one entitled ‘Book of 
Hunting Songs and Sport, collected by Mrs. 
Chaworth Musters, and dedicated to the 
Rt. Hon. Earl Ferrers, M.F.H.’ It is dated 
1885 and printed by R. Allen & Son, Not- 
tingham, but there is no publisher’s name 
on the title-page. Probably it is a later 
edition of this book that was published in 
1888 in London by Allibone. Facing the 
title-page is a photograph of ‘“‘ Mr. Meynell’s 
hounds crossing the Soar, Feb. 24, 1800,” 
reproduced from an old print by Mr. Rolles- 
ton’s permission. WILLOUGHBY MAYCocK. 


Sm Hans SLoANE’s Hovuse 
(12 8. viii. 211).—According to Mr. Beres- 
ford Chancellor’s ‘ History of the Squares of 
London,’ Sir Hans Sloane’s house stood on 
the south side of Bloomsbury Square at the 
corner of Southampton Street. 

WILLOUGHBY MaAycock. 


Having occasion to consult the Sloane 
Correspondence at the British Museum I 
took the opportunity of examining some 
of the directions on the back sheets of 
the letters for the year 1727. The majority 
are addressed to Sir Hans either “ Royal 
Society, London,” or ‘ at his house in Blooms- 
bury Square”; one “by Bloomsbury 
Square’’; another ‘nigh Bloomsbury 
Square”; two dated respectively Oct. 24, 
1727 and Feb. 26, 1728 ‘‘at his house in 
King Street, Bloomsbury,’ while Edmund 
(Gilson) Bishop of London writing from 
Fulbam Palace on Oct. 4, 1727, imploring 
the baronet to come to his ailing child, is 
addressed “‘at his house in Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury.” I fear this but adds 
to the confusion. J. Paunt pe Castro. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 


The following is from Cunningham’s 
‘Handbook of London, 1850, under 
‘Bloomsbury Square, frequently called 
Southampton Square’ :— 

‘*Eminent Inhabitants. Sir Hans Sloane in 
1696, ‘at the corner [I know not which] of 
Scuthampton Street next Bloomsbury Square,’ 
fer in this way Ray the naturalist writes to him 
in that year. Another correspondent writing to 
him in 1704 directs his letter to Sloane at his house 
- the corner of Southampton Square, Blooms- 

ury. 

Is R. 5B. thinking of Montague House 
purchased for the first collection of Museum 
exhibits, where Sloane does not appear to 
have resided? Watrer E. Gawrsorp. 


| 
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Buiount oF (12 8. viii. 210). 
—It appears from the ‘ Visitation of Shrop- 
shire’ (Harleian Society, vol. xxviii. p. 55) 
that Thomas Blount, brother of the first 
Lord Mountjoy, was first married to Anne, 
only daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Hally, by whom he had two children: a son 
Robert, whose male line became extinct in 
the next generation, and a daughter Eliza- 
beth married to Richard Hansard. His son 
Richard, of Mapledurham, is the only child 
recorded by the second marriage. 

H. J. B. CLements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


Boox Borrow™Ers (12 8. viii. 208, 253).— 
If a memory extending over more than 60 
years can be trusted, the following is an 
authentic version of the schoolboy poem 
quoted by Mr. Clarke :— 

Steal not this book for fear of shame, 
For in it is the owner’s name, 
And when you die the Lord will say, 
**Where is that book you stole away?” 
And if you say, “I do not know,”’ 
The Lord will say, ‘‘ Go down below.” 

T. GIDEON. 


In reply to Mr. W. CourtHorr ForMAN 
I may say that 1 did not directly attribute 
the authorship of the lines to Mr. Bury, 
though, from their age, I suspected them to 
be his and so used the word “penned” 
(which I now see was misleading) instead of 
“transcribed.” I now yield the claim to 
H. D. Cole on the authority of The Con- 
noisseur quoted by Miss Beatrice Boyce. 

J. B. McGovern. 
St. Steven’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


It is probably rare for a would-be book- 
borrower to be given a book when he only 
expects to borrow one. Any person who 
was intimate with James Robert Hope- 
Scott, and wishing to borrow a book from his 
well-stocked library, must have had a 
delightful experience when he found that 
he could have a longed-for book, not merely 
by way of loan, but as a gift. 

Cardinal Newman says in his sermon ‘In 
the World, but not of the World,’ preached 
May 5, 1873, at the funeral of Hope-Scott ; 

“He bought books freely, theological, historical, 
and of general literature; but his love of givin 
was greater than his love of collecting. He coul 
not keep them ; he gave them away again ; he may 
be said to have given away whole libraries.’’ 

An excellent representation of George 
Richmond’s fine portrait of Hope-Scott 
given in ‘The Memorials of Mr. Serjeant 
Bellasis’ is before me as I write. It shows 


the charming, ideal countenance of the 
happy possessor, among so many gracious. 
qualities, of that of a cheerful giver, or, 


giver of books from his own liberary. 
R. Y. Pickerrna. 
Conheath, Dumfriesshire. 


When I was a child, we were in the habit: 
of writing :— 
Black is the raven, blacker the rook, 
But blackest the one who stealeth this book. 
on the fly-leaves of our books. C: B. E.. 


Many years ago this was my bookplate :— 
To whomsoe’er this book I lend, 
Serve it well as if a friend, 
Or as if it belonged to you, 
Mindful of dirt and the thumb-screw. 
When you have read its pages through 
Return it to George James Dew. 


GEORGE J. Drew.. 


“ Mark RuTHERFORD ”’ (12 viii. 231).— 
In ‘Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Association,’ vol. v. (Clarendon 
Press), there is an admirable appreciation of 
“Mark Rutherford’? by A. E. Taylor, with 
some biographical details concerning Hale 
White. R. A. H. 


According to ‘Who was Who, 1897-1916, 
William Hale White had retired from his. 
post as Assistant Director of Contracts in 
the Admiralty, when he died Mar. 14, 1913, 
and his publications were as follows: ‘The 
Autobiography of Mark Rutherford,’ ‘Mark 
Rutherford’s Deliverance, 1885; ‘The 
Revolution in Tanner's Lane, 1887; 
‘Miriam’s Schooling, 1890; Spinoza’s 
‘Ethic’; ‘Spinoza’s Emendation of the 
Intellect ’ ; ‘Catherine Furze, 1894; ‘ Clara 
Hopgood, 1896; ‘A Description of the 
Wordsworth and Coleridge MSS.’ in the 
possession of Mr. T. Norton Longman,,. 
1897; ‘An Examination of the Charge of 
Apostasy against Wordsworth, 1898; 
“Pages from a Journal,’ 1900; ‘John 
Bunyan, 1905; ‘Johnson’s Rambler,’ 
‘Selections, with Preface, 1907; ’‘ More 
Pages from a Journal,’ 1910 ; ‘ Papers in The 
Nation. HARMETOPEGOS. 


THE GREEN MAN, AsHBOURNE (12 S. 
vill. 29, 77, 113, 157, 176).—Anent the: 
reference made by Persicus to the “ public- 
house close to Portland Road Station,” I 
cull the following from ‘The History of St. 
John’s Wood, Regent’s Park, and_ its 


Environs’ :— 
‘* We must look across opposite at the Green: 
| atom Tavern at 383 Euston Road which covers: 


rather, what is more uncommon, the cheerful. 


| 
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the site of the Old Farthing Pie House which was 
in existence in 1724, and where it is said ‘ bits of 
mutton were put into a crust shaped like a pie 
and actually sold for a farthing ’” 

The London Directory of this year gives 
the title of the public-house as The Green 
Man only, without the addition of ** Still.” 

A helpful article by Mr. E. E. Newron 
in The Hampstead and Highgate Express, 
suggested by the centenary of John Keats, 
tells us that, at the time of the poet’s 
residence in Hampstead, there existed 
another Green Man ‘Tavern. It was 
situate where the present Wells Hotel 
now stands in Well Walk. The Green 
Man and the adjoining house in which 
Keats lodged with Bentley, “‘the village 
postman” in the summer of 1817, were 
razed about the year 1849. 

Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be interested 
in this further record of a title whose 
raison d’étre has provoked some controversy. 

CLARKE. 


Motes on Books. 


Hamlet and the Scottish Succession. By Lilian 
Winstanley. (Cambridge University Press, 10s.) 
THIs is an adventurous and interesting attempt 
to find a new interpretation of Hamlet in con- 
temporary history, and even to show that Shake- 
speare wrote it as a political pamphlet in support 
of the claim of James VI of Scotland to the 
English throne. The use of the drama as a 
commentary on current events is probably as old 
as dramatic art itself, and the likelihood of a play 
having a_half-concealed political meaning is 
naturally increased when the times are so dan- 
gerous that outspoken criticism on matters of 
public interest is liable to be treated as a crime. 
We know that in the turmoils of Elizabeth’s 
reign the stage supplied that outlet for public 
opinion which we now have in the newspaper 
press, and that, as Miss Winstanley points out, 
the play of Richard IL did actually bring Shake- 
speare under suspicion of treasonable sympathies. 
There is therefore some temptation to apply 
historical research to the case of ‘Hamlet,’ and 
make the events that chiefly stirred men’s 
minds at the time explain a play that had a 
striking popular success. This book purports to 
show that ‘Hamlet’ is a commentary, first, on the 
blackest tragedy of Elizabeth’s reign, that is, the 
mystery of Darnley’s murder, and the crimes and 
terrible fate of Mary Stuart; secondly, on the 
great political problem of the later years of the 
reign, that of the succession to the English throne, 
and the claims of king James of Scotland; and 
in connexion and some confusion with this, on 
the conspiracy and execution of Essex, whose 
defence against the charge of treason was that 
he had desired the throne for James and not for 
himself. 
__ There is much that is very fresh and illuminating 
in this effort to understand the play better by 


reconstructing the mental background supplied! 
by the audiences to which Shakespeare’s company 
played. It should be borne in mind, however, . 
that no task is more dubious or difficult than 
this reconstruction of a state of feeling far 
removed from our own, and the uncertainty of” 
the date of ‘Hamlet’ increases the difficulty, and 
makes it unfortunate that so much stress is laid 
on the political situation which was engaging 
attention at the ‘‘ exact moment ’”’ when ‘ Hamlet 
was written. Even the date adopted in the 
book is far from being an exact moment, as the 
time of composition is extended over the years 
from 1601 to 1604. Nor is any exact moment 
vital to the argument, as all the dates suggested 
are at least late enough to allow for acquaintance - 
with the historical events which concern the - 
theory advanced. 

According to this theory, Denmark, in the: 
play, stands for Scotland, Hamlet’s father for - 
Darnley, his mother for Mary Queen. of Scots, . 
Claudius for Bothwell, indeed for Bothwell the - 
younger also—Laertes is. Raleigh, Polonius is 
Burleigh combined with Rizzio; and, most 
remarkable of all, Hamlet himself is James 
combined with Essex; while the Gonzago play 
is inserted in order to give the audience a hint 
that there is a political purpose to be sought for. . 
These parallelisms are worked out with great: 
ingenuity, but are pressed beyond all probability, 
and we cannot entirely sympathize with the- 
tendency to interpret a work of abiding greatness 
purely in the light of passing events. <A creative 
artist is very apt indeed to make use of material 
supplied by contemporary events and characters, 
but we have had enough great poets in our own 
time to know that nothing enrages them more 
than the attempt to explain all their work 
by the literal following of this clue, and the: 
patient identification of each allusion. 

It is true that many of the circumstances of 
the time are reflected in the play of *‘ Hamlet ’much 
more faithfully than are the details of the original 
**Amleth ” saga which is commonly called its 
source. But the identification of the most fas- 
cinating character in literature with the most. 
ungainly figure in history, and at the same time 
of the most romantic, if faulty, character in. 
history with one of the most coldly repulsive - 
women in literature, though an extraordinary 
tour de force, revolts our instincts too deeply to - 
be successful. The disparity of soul over-rides all ! 
coincidences of moral. conduct or of small detail. . 
Some of these coincidences really prove little, as - 
when they are exceedingly common characteristics, 
such as fear of violence, want of firmness in dealing ° 
with crime, and a self-defensive trick of quibbling - 
with questioners ; or when very slight, like the use - 
of ‘‘ tablets ” for taking notes, or a coincidence in) 
age. We are offered a better and very interest- - 
ing reason for the comparison, when it is sug+- 
gested that Shakespeare, writing before he had: 
seen James, who had not yet set foot in England, . 
endowed him with imaginary attractions in order~ 
to commend him to the nation. Another and 
not quite consistent account of the charm of 
Hamlet’s charaeter is provided by deriving it. 
from the character of Essex, but there is nothing 
necessarily convincing about the points they 
have in common—a studious nature, an irresolute 
will, and fits of overwhelming depression. 
And this theory introduces the confusion of. 
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making Fortinbras instead of Hamlet personate 
James when occasion arises, that is when Fortin- 
ras appears as the chosen heir to the throne, 
- coming from another and more northern kingdom. 

As to the parallels between minor characters, 
‘they are partly clever and partly fanciful. It 
vcan hardly be granted that the murder of Polonius 
resembles that of Rizzio because both took place 
in the presence of a Queen, and a staircase figures 
in both stories—and too many clues are equally 
slight. ‘‘ There is a river in Macedon, and there 
‘is also moreover a river at Monmouth.” 

On the whole then we cannot admit that 
psychologically the case is made out, especially 
as we are left wondering, what is the cause 
of the continued and present popularity of 
‘Hamlet,’ supposing its appeal to the public on 
its first production to have been entirely dependent 
on its aptness in glancing at the questions of 
the day. The book however brings out many 
points of historical interest, and thows an: un- 
accustomed light on Shakespeare’s own political 
position and sympathies. 


‘The Boy Bishop at Salisbury and Elsewhere. By 
the Rev. J. M. J. Fletcher. (Salisbury, 
Brown & Co., 6d.) 


‘THE friends who insisted on Canon Fletcher’s 
printing his lecture on the Boy Bishop have 
deserved well of us all. This is a most careful 
and thorough-going account of a curious custom, 
which whether one looks at it from the historical 
‘or the psychological point of view is of quite 
unusual interest. The boy-bishop was abolished 
in England by Henry VIII. ; in France, in 1721: 
he still lingers on, we are told, at the Propaganda 
College at Rome. This isa long persistence ; and we 
may recollect that through many years the keeping 
of the custom was widespread and energetic. 
That the Saturnalia should have been taken over 
into some Christian feast is not perhaps matter 
for surprise: but that the special idea of topsy- 
turveydom, which gave the Saturnalia their 
peculiar zest,should havetaken so firm a hold in 
the very inner courts of the Church, and have been 
-enacted so elaborately in almost every way short 
of the actual celebration of the Mass, may well 
-yaise a manifold astonishment. Two or three 
separate threads of Christian. legend and custom 
came to be interwoven with the remnant of pagan 
tradition ; Canon Fletcher draws them skilfully 
-out before us. 

He begins his discussion with the well-known 
effigy at Salisbury. The-assumption that this 
represents a boy-bishop who died during his 
tenure of office goes no further back than the 
seventeenth century. - Reasonably enough, Canon 
Fletcher agrees with later writers who maintain 
that it is a wholly mistaken assumption, and that 
the effigy probably indicates the burial-place of 
some portion of the remains of a bishop whose 
body was buried elsewhere. 


English Philology in English Universities: An 
Inaugural Lecture delivered in the Examination 
Schools on February 2, 1921. By Henry Cecil 
Wyld. (Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. net.) 

In this able and outspoken lecture, after paying 

a graceful tribute to his predecessor in the Merton 

Chair of English Language and Literature, Prof. 

Wyld proceeds to apply two shrewd tests to the 


English philological work done in English Uni- 
versities. The first is the amount of fresh con- 
tribution to knowledge made by the English 
Universities, the second the number and quality 
of the teachers they train. He does not find 
that English philology comes well out of it, even 
though _the general, uninstructed interest in 
philological questions is considerable. The 
volume of research in English Philology he has no 
difficulty in showing to be inconsiderable if com- 
pared with the field and the facilities at the 
researcher’s disposal. The great bulk of th 
work done must fall to German credit. The 
English Universities—too exclusively occupied 
with textual work—have hitherto failed in pro- 
ducing anything of great constructive value. 
They have, urged the Professor, ‘‘ accepted the 
part of mere onlookers at the various tours de 
force which the foreigner has performed in the 
great name of English Philology.”’ (One great 
exception he does not fail to mention—the 
Oxford Dictionary.) After laying a finger on 
several mistakes, the Professor proceeds to out- 
line a new scheme, or rather mode, of study 
whereof the keynote is research. The lecture 
deserves serious attention on the part of all who 
are actively interested in the study’ of English 
philology. 


A Shakespeare Dictionary. Part III.: Macbeth. 
By Arthur E. Baker. (4s. net.) 

Mr. BAKER (the Borough Librarian at Taunton) 
has set his hand to a useful piece of work. He 
does not enter upon difficult problems, nor make 
any tedious show of erudition—for example, he 
leaves the question of the authorship of ‘ Macbeth’ 
severely alone, and he refuses to stray into the 
many by-paths—classical or medizwval—which 
open naturally out to him. But he gives an 
alphabet of the names and more important words 
that occur in the play, sets out the history, 
allusions or traditions connected with each and 
illustrates copiously from topographical and 
historical works. The ‘ Dictionary’ is preceded 
by a careful outline of the play, and followed by 
extracts, chiefly from MHolinshed, and ‘ The 
Secret History of Macbeth,’ showing the historical 
material upon which the story is based. This 
work, as a whole, should prove especially service- 
able to readers who, not having gone through any 
school course on the subject, are beginning a 
course of Shakespeare reading for themselves. 
‘ Julius Cesar ’ and ‘ As you like it’ have already 
appeared: ‘The Tempest’ and ‘ Hamlet’ are 
ready for the press. Two of the Appendices 
consist of contributions on ‘ Macbeth’ which 
appeared in our columns in 1903, and 1907. 


Motices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addresses 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 


London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion 1D 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
&@ guarantee of good faith. 
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NOTICE—TO BOOK LOVERS 
AND LITERARY MEN. 


BEST & co, | Che Times 
SUPPLEMENT 


Major Clement Ingleby, R.A.F. 
EXCELLENT WORK. MODERATE CHARGES. 


Address— 
Red Lion House, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. A Weekly Record 
Publishers Binding Cases of Educational 
Progress at Home 
(July to December, 1920) 
| Notes and Queries 


are now available. 


In green cloth, gold blocked. 
These Cases may be ordered through Booksellers, or 


obtained direct from THE PUBLISHER, THE TIMES PUBLISHED EVERY 


“OFFICE, at the published price, 2s. each, post free, 


. 3d. 
Fine Publisher has also made arrangements for Binding THURSDAY. 


Subseribers’ Parts into Volumes at an inclusive charge of 
As. 6d., covering Case, omy and return postage. 

Parts for Binding should be sent post-paid to THE PRICE 2d 
PUBLISHER, aad marked “BINDING ORDER.” The = 
mecessary remittance should be forwarded at the same 
time, under separate cover. 


THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
Printing House Square, E.C.4. 


THE HOMELAND BOOKSHOP 
37 MAIDEN LANE, COVENT GARDEN, 12 months........... - 13s. 
For all Books of British Topography, Old Maps and 6 months............ 6s. 6d. 
Odd Prints. 
Intelligent service in the search for rare volumes, 3 months............ 3s. 3d. 


LISTS FREE. 


‘THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 


The LEADENHALL and Printers, 
9-4 RDEN ROW. 
. 8ST. GEORGES ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1. Post free from the Publisher, 


Contains hairl 
m tr over which the pen slips with perfect 


i STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. London, E.C.4 


of 


po BOOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 


, Gen: . Biography. emo’ 
ree. BAKER'S Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
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A Note Concerning 
The Times Survey 
Atlas of the World 


A postcard addressed to the Publisher 
will bring by return a full prospectus 
of this great work, together with a free 
specimen map. @he Times Atlas is 
now in course of publication, and the 
subscription for the complete work, 
bound in @bhe Gimes Special Loose- 
Leaf Binding Case, is £7, carriage 
paid to any address in the United King- 
dom, or £7 15s. 0d. post free abroad. 


Send a_ subscription or write for 
a prospectus to The Publisher, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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